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is equal to thirty men, yet his length of life is but the same as 
that of man. The understanding of the elephant is wonderful, 
and yet it is not for a moment to be compared with that of the 
most grovelling savage of Australia. The season of love with the 
lower animals is periodical ; with man it is almost illimitable. 
With the lower animals the love of offspring is confined to the 
brief period within which the care of the parent is indispensable 
to the safety of the life of the progeny. With man it extends 
through life,' — prolonged even to the third and fourth generation. 
Man is the only animal that has a pair of true hands, the only 
one that has the physical and mental capacity to fashion and to 
use a tool or a weapon. Through the cunning of his hand and 
his brain, man overpowers the lion and the tiger, and tames 
and reduces to slavery the dog, the horse, the camel, — even the 
elephant. The speech of the lower animals is confined to a few 
interjections, or at best to a single song. The lowest savages 
have a skilfully constructed language, the creation of untold ages, 
in which ideas are stored for present and future use. It would 
be superfluous to push further the contrast between man and the 
lower animals, but I think it must be evident that a creature so 
superlatively endowed as man cannot be classed and described 
in the same terms as dogs, oxen, and horses, or even apes 
however closely mimicking man. 



XXIII. — On the Prehistoric Cave-Dwellers of Southern France. 
By Henry Christy, F.S.A., F.L.S., etc. 

{Read June 21s«, 1864.) 

Man's existence upon earth is to be traced in almost all countries 
by the presence of one of his primitive industries, — implements 
of stone. I say one of his primitive industries, because it is 
very probable that the use of wood may, in many cases, have 
preceded that of stone, although, from its perishable nature, no 
very ancient examples in the way of proof have come down 
to us. 

The term primitive may be fairly applied to these works, 
because we have broad ground for believing that the various races 
of men (though at widely different periods) have passed through 
what has been designated as the "Age of Stone," and the more 
so, because we have but one example, and that comparatively 
recent, in which man after he has attained to the use of metal, 
has returned to implements of stone. 

These implements in stone are to be regarded as indicating a 
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grade of civilisation rather than any definite antiquity, and 
although in some countries there are clear evidences, so to say, of 
an overlap with the age of bronze, and that the use of metal has 
come in gradually, and the use of stone has gradually gone out, 
yet there is no reason to conclude that both have been long co- 
existent to any great extent. 

The range of this primitive industry in stone is as great in 
point of antiquity as it is in its geographical extent. Geogra- 
phically it is to be traced over the whole of Europe, from the 
Wilds of Scandinavia to the Plain of Marathon, and from 
the eastern shores of the Atlantic, to the steppes of Russia. 
In Asia it is present in the desolate valleys of Mount Sinai, 
the grottos of Bethlehem, the caves of Lebanon, and on the plain 
of Babylon, through the breadth of British India, throughout the 
Indian Archipelago, the northern isles of Japan, and on the frozen 
shores of the Arctic Sea. It is doubtless from want of research 
that China has not, as yet, afforded proofs. In Africa it is found 
in Nubia, on the central plateau of the Atlas ranges, and on their 
northern and southern slopes, and southward at the Cape of Good 
Hope. In America its existence is recognised throughout the whole 
of the northern continent in its length and breadth, from Behring's 
Straits to the Mexican plateau and from Western Columbia to 
the Atlantic shores. In the southern half of that continent it 
extends from the Cordillera of Peru to Tierra del Fuego, and is 
met with in the islands of the West Indies, the low-lands of the 
Amazon and the Oronoko, and the forest fastnesses of Brazil. 

Even yet more widely spread in point of time are these mute 
but indisputable witnesses of man's presence. 

To this day the stone-age lingers on with some of the inhabi- 
tants of the shores of the Polar Sea, both in Asia and America, 
the Indians of California and of the Bocky Mountains, the 
natives of New Caledonia and of the Andaman Islands, and some 
Australian tribes. Not a century has elapsed since the great 
majority of the islanders of the Pacific acquired, by contact with 
the outer world, an acquaintance with metals. Nor have four 
centuries elapsed since the discoverers of America found the 
inhabitants of the New World, with some slight exception with 
regard to bronze, totally unacquainted with the use of metal 
implements. 

In the Old World, on the other hand, it is widely different. 
There, in Europe, in Northern Africa, and throughout the conti- 
nent of Asia, except at its north-eastern extremity, with one 
single exception mentioned by Herodotus, history and tradition are 
alike silent as to implements of stone. In this field of research, 
therefore, the antiquity of the objects concerned must be judged 
by surrounding circumstances. 
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Subject to much exception, the prehistoric implements may be 
grouped into three great divisions — those of the surface, the cave, 
and the drift periods. In the surface-period, that in which they 
are most commonly found in association with the battle-field or 
the sepulchre, the work of assigning the relative age lies chiefly 
with the archaeologist ; and this is to be determined by their types, 
the presence of other industrial products, or the constructions in 
which they are found, though sometimes the associated animal 
remains give some clue to their antiquity. 

In the second, or cave-period, at an epoch prior to the con- 
struction of habitations for the living, or receptacles for the dead, 
and in which the traces of other and more advanced industries 
are but rare, the task of indicating their antiquity falls mainly 
on the palaeontologist, and the fauna (sometimes of animals 
extinct in those countries prior to either history or tradition, but 
whose remains are found in indubitable contemporaneity with these 
works of man) is his only certain guide ; the more so, as some- 
times the types of the implements found on the same spot take 
a wide range from those until lately supposed peculiar to the 
drift, down to those hitherto assigned to the earlier part of the 
surface-period. 

In the third division — those found in the drift — the archaeolo- 
gist finds not the slightest trace of other human industry to 
guide him ; and the work of the palaeontologist is less determinate. 
It rests with the geologist, by indicating the changes which have 
occurred in the very land itself, to shadow out the period in the 
dim distance of that far antiquity when these implements, the 
undoubted work of human hands, were used and left there by 
primeval man. 

And here it may not be amiss to remark, that whilst the im- 
plements in stone in various countries, and in various periods, 
differ much one from another, both in form and in skill of con- 
struction, and whilst in some countries, there are various grades, 
extending over various and widely remote periods of time, there 
can yet be traced throughout the whole world, from the very 
earliest to the very latest time, a marvellous coincidence — not 
merely in the simplest and most primitive, but also in a more 
complex type ; and within a more limited but still wide range, 
both as regards time and distance, there are in the more highly 
finished forms some most curious resemblances. 

In proof of the first may be cited a lance-head of obsidian, 
mounted on its shaft, and an unmounted one of flint, both from 
the dominions of the same sovereign — wide apart in point of 
distance, but wider still in point of time, the one still in use by 
the natives of New Caledonia, the other from the valley of the 
Somme, left there by man when the mammoth yet existed there, 
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when the river level was seventy feet above its present bed and 
when it had not cut out the broad valley through which it now 
flows. 

In support of the second we may note an instrument of more 
complex form in use amongst the Polar Esquimaux for scraping 
skins — one from the reindeer caves of France, and another from 
the drift of St. Acheul. 

It seems that in a time far remote, the cave-dwellers of Peri- 
gord found it convenient to scrape the reindeer skins with a form 
of instrument which the modern Esquimaux finds is also suited 
to the same purpose. Of the inhabitants of the Somme valley, 
we only know that they also practised the same re-chipping of the 
flake to give it a rounded or blunted end. 

The resemblances existing among the yet more complicated 
forms may be illustrated by a polished axe of the so-called " Celtic 
period" from Prance and others from England, British India, 
South America, and the Southern Pacific. 

Owing to the prehistoric antiquity of the flint implements of 
the Old World, we have no description of how they were made. 
Prom the New World, however, we have direct eye-witness tes- 
timony as to the manufacture of flaked and chipped weapons in 
obsidian. The process is described by the old Hispano- American 
historian, Torquamada, and will be found in Mr. Tylor's Anahuac, 
pages 331 and 332, and for an exact and most interesting narra- 
tive of how the much more difficult and complicated chipped 
weapons are fabricated, I am indebted to Sir Charles Lyell, to 
whom it was recently communicated by Mr. Cabot, who had it 
from an eye-witness. The communication is entitled — "An 
Account, by an Actual Observer in California, of the Process of 
Making Stone Arrow-heads, by the Shasta Indians, who still 
commonly use them." . 

" The Indian seated himself upon the floor, and, laying the stone 
anvil upon his knee, with one blow of his agate chisel he separ- 
ated the obsidian pebble into two parts, then giving a blow to the 
fractured side he split off a slab a quarter of an inch in thickness. 
Holding the piece against his anvil with the thumb and finger of 
his left hand, he commenced a series of continuous blows, every 
one of which chipped off fragments of the brittle substance. It 
gradually seemed to acquire shape. After finishing the base of 
the arrow-head (the whole being little over an inch in length), he 
began striking gentle blows, every one of which I expected would 
break it in pieces. Yet such was his adroit application, his skill, 
and dexterity, that in little over an hour he produced a perfect 
obsidian arrow-head. 

" I then requested him to carve one from the remains of a broken 
bottle, which, after two failures, he succeeded in doing. He gave 
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as a reason for his ill-success, that he did not understand the grain 
of the glass. No sculptor ever handled a chisel with greater 
precision, or more carefully measured the weight and effect of 
every blow than did this ingenious Indian ; for even among them 
arrow-making is a distinct profession in which few attain excel- 
lence. In a moment all I had read of the hardening of copper 
for the working of flint axes, etc., vanished before this simplest 
mechanical process." 

The calcareous formations of Central and Southern France 
abound in caves whose ossiferous deposits give evidence that 
besides those whose introduction is due to the agency of water, 
they comprise also those which have occurred when these caves 
were the haunts of wild beasts or the sheltering places of men. 
Some have been the resorts of beasts alone, and some only in- 
habited by man. In the comparatively few which have been 
tenanted by both, there are usually indications that the earlier 
occupancy has not been that of man. The osseous remains in 
the former class are usually entire, or if broken bear by the tooth- 
markings indications that it has been done by carnivora ; on the 
other hand, in those inhabited by man, the bones, except those in 
which marrow is not found, are very generally fragmented. No 
part of France appears to be richer in caves which have been 
inhabited by man than the ancient province of Perigord itself, a 
portion of the old Eoman Aquitaine. 

It is especially in the Valley of the Ve"zere, a tributary of 
the Dordogne, which is itself an affluent of the Garonne, that 
these remains are in great abundance, and are indisputably con- 
temporaneous with the remains of animals of which there is neither 
history nor tradition in that country. In it, and in some of 
its lateral branches, either in the small caves usually denominated 
grottos, or in the sheltered recesses of overhanging cliffs, have been 
found the resting-places of an early race ; the former sometimes 
at an elevation of one hundred feet above the river, as the cave 
at Les Eyzies ; and the latter, as at La Madelaine, but little above 
the line at the present day of extraordinary flood, from which 
it would seem that the river-level has not materially varied 
since their deposit. 

On the other hand, in the cave of Moustier, at an elevation of 
ninety feet above the river, and where the valley is of considerable 
width, the line of human occupation is covered by earth subse- 
quently introduced to the depth of five or six feet, and filling 
the cave to its very top. I leave to those more competent to 
reconcile these apparently conflicting facts, as well as to how 
much the formation of this picturesque valley is due to erosion, 
and how much to fissure, subjects which were matter of warm 
debate with the party of geologists who lately traversed the 
principal portion of its course. 
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The deposits themselves consist usually of accumulations of 
broken bones, various-sized pebbles of stone extraneous to the form- 
ation, and collected from the river-bed, nodules of flint from which 
flakes have been struck, innumerable fragments of chips detached 
in the first dressing of these cores, and countless thousands of 
blades of flint, varying in size from lance-heads long enough and 
stout enough to have been used against the largest animals, and 
descending to lancets no larger than the blade of a penknife, and 
piercing instruments of the size of the smallest bodkin. These 
remains are usually intermixed with charcoal in dust and in small 
fragments, and extend to a depth in some cases of eight to ten 
feet and a length of sixty to seventy feet. 

Besides these have been found a multitude of implements 
formed of bone or deer-horn, and equally evidenced to have been 
made there by the presence of the remainder of the bones and 
horns from which they had been sawn, and by the implements 
themselves being often in an unfinished state. They consist of 
square chisel-shaped implements; round, sharply-pointed, awl-like 
tools, some of which may also have served as the spike of a 
fish-hook ; harpoon-shaped lance-heads, plain or barbed ; arrow- 
heads, with many and double barbs, cut with wonderful vigour ; 
and lastly eyed needles of compact bone, finely pointed, polished, 
and drilled, with round eyes, so small and regular, that some of 
the most assured and acute believers in all the other findings 
might well doubt whether indeed they could have been drilled with 
stone, until their repetition by the hand of that practical and 
conscientious observer, Monsieur Lartet, by the very stone im- 
plements found with them, has dispelled their honest doubts. 
More than this, all but two of the many deposits explored have 
given more or less examples of ornamented work, and three of 
them (Les Eyzies, Laugerie basse, and La Madelaine) drawing and 
sculptures of various animals, perfectly recognisable as such. 

It is not so much the existence of these multitudinous imple- 
ments in stone and bone, with the evidences of their manufacture 
on the spot, which invests these deposits with their chief interest; 
but the even yet more multitudinous examples of bones, frag- 
mented by man, of animals extinct in that part of Europe, out of 
all record of history or tradition, and the failure as yet to detect 
amongst them any undoubted indication of the early domesticated 
animals. The broad features of the fauna are the same 
throughout the district : the reindeer is everywhere by far the 
most prevalent animal ; in some places the horse is next, in others 
the aurochs ; but in all the first two have been a staple food. 

The ibex and the chamois, now only found on the higher peaks 
of the Alps and the Pyrenees, then dwelt on the neighbouring 
hills ; the wild boar was scarce, or but little eaten ; further, 
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among the later results of M. Lartet's determinations of the 
fossil remains of the Dordogne fauna, during the recent visit of 
Dr. Falconer, one is unexpected and of great interest, viz., the 
antelope Saiga of Pallas. This gregarious species (the Mar- 
gatsch of the Eussians) exists in vast abundance in the Steppes 
of Northern Europe and the adjacent deserts of Asia, from the 
Dneiper to the Volga, around the shores of the Caspian and 
across the plains of Russia to the Trtisch and the foot of the 
Altai mountains in Siberia. The most southern habitat of the 
present day is limited to the northern plains of Poland in the 
valley of the Dneiper. In size, it equals the fallow deer, its 
habits are migratory in immense herds like the reindeer, and as 
that species is characterised by peculiarities of organisation and 
alimentary habits which distinguish it from all the other cervine 
forms, so also is the saiga, which by the form of its cartilaginous 
muzzle and projecting upper lip differs from all known antelopes. 
The plants which constitute its favourite food, as described by 
authors, are also peculiar, but wholly distinct from those selected 
by the reindeer. 

It is readily reared in captivity when caught young ; its scar- 
city in the accessible parts of Europe is sufficiently indicated by 
the fact that it has not yet been procured alive for any of the 
zoological gardens of this country, or, it is believed, of Prance. 
It is interesting to remark that the aurochs and the saiga were 
formerly contemporaneous forms in the south of Prance as they 
are conterminous species in Northern Poland at the present day. 
The former is reduced to a small remnant confined within a limited 
forest area in Lithuania, where the latter exists in as great force 
as ever, although its geographical range or distribution is very 
different from what it was before. In fine, with the exception of 
the horse, the fauna tends to a northern grouping, in which a 
species of spermaphile plays its tiny but significant part. 

That these rock-dwellers fared not badly in other matters of 
food is evidenced by the many bones of birds and of salmon 
which are mixed with the other refuse. Nor, as regards quantity, 
was there any great struggle for existence, as is shown by the 
many bones massed in the breccia (where the infiltration of water 
charged with lime or iron has massed the deposits in a more or 
less solid conglomerate) and which remain articulated, showing 
that some parts, such as the foot, for instance, were not closely 
eaten. 

With these evidences of easy living, it is not surprising to find 
there was leisure for less necessary work, and that spare time 
found occupation in works of pleasure, as instanced in the 
sketches and sculpture before alluded to. And it is curious to 
trace how they passed from the simple exercise of industry to 
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ornament, and at last to something of art, for such may well be 
termed the sculptured poignard handle representing the figure of a 
reindeer, and which, whilst clever in its adaptation of the material 
to the purpose intended, preserves at the same time all the cha- 
racteristics of the animal. It is to be regretted that this example 
so remarkable for its period is but an unfinished essay, unless it 
be here, as it has been sometimes found in more modern times, 
that the genius of the artist was more conspicuous in the clay 
than in marble — in the sketch than in the finished picture. 

With these early cave-dwellers the art of painting was, as far 
as we know, limited to that favourite aboriginal colour — red. 
Various pieces of soft red hematite, covered with scratches, indi- 
cate how they scraped off a red powder, which when mixed with 
grease would furnish as good a means of personal adornment as 
is employed by many Indians at the present day. And that they 
were not insensible to the charms of sound as well as sight, may 
be inferred from their having made whistles out of a hollow bone 
of the reindeer or chamois, and which have been found on more 
than one station. 

Teeth of animals — the reindeer, the horse, the aurochs, and 
some others, as well as shells of several species drilled, and in 
some cases cut ornamentally, have been found in several of the 
stations, and no doubt have been worn either as ornaments or as 
amulets. 

That these rude people had communication with the outer 
world, or were themselves migratory, is manifest by there having 
been found in four different places rock-crystal either wrought or 
unwrought, which does not occur nearer than the Alps or the 
Pyrenees, and by the finding on three of them marine shells 
which must have been brought from a distance of at least one 
hundred miles, and all of which had been pierced for suspension. 

We have also some indications of the domestic economy of this 
early race in the variety of stones found in these accumulations. 

Some which have neither served for hearth or boiling stones, but 
by their fractured ends have evidently been used as hammers ; 
some which from their being of too great a size for implements of 
manufacture, and the absence of fracture, may have been used for 
the breaking of bones to extract the marrow ; others from the 
artificial depression on either side, promotive of firm holding in 
the hand, and from the many fractures of concussion at the outer 
edge, have no doubt been employed in the manufacture of flint 
tools ; — besides these are small flat slabs of schistose stone, some 
bearing grooves made by the cutting implements, it may be for 
sharpening ; and others, which from their smoothness, may have 
been used as polishers of bone implements ; and lastly, a form, 
numerous in number and found in several places, the use of 
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which it is difficult to conjecture, viz. — water-rounded pebbles of 
various sizes, almost always of granite, the upper surface of which 
has been artificially hollowed out, leaving a flat saucer-like de- 
pression, the size of which varies from an inch to four or five 
inches in diameter. 

The number of hearths, the great abundance of charcoal, and 
the presence of so much greater number of round quartzite peb- 
bles, so many of which bear traces of fire, than are requisite for 
hearth paving, or the fabrication of flint knives, or the smashing 
of the bones, as well as the very small proportion of bones which 
shew the action of fire, all lead to the doubt whether the flesh 
which has come from the large mass of fragmented bones found 
at all the stations, if it has indeed been cooked, has been cooked 
by roasting. 

In favour of the food having been cooked, is the abundance 
of fires, more than in that rude condition of life could be sup- 
posed for merely purposes of warmth. If the meat was cooked 
by roasting at the fire, it is not likely that so many of the bones 
would escape traces of fire. 

The absence of any sufficient depth of earth between the layers 
of bones and the rock-floor in the Les Eyzies Cave, where above all 
places both the charcoal and the burnt-pebbles are in the greatest 
abundance, forbids the idea that these cave-dwellers cooked in the 
manner so long practised by some tribes in North America, and 
still used in our own country by the gipsies, viz. — that of burying 
in the ground the animal encased in clay, and lighting a fire over it. 
The only other way, then, in which they could have cooked their 
food is by boiling ; but how in the absence of the knowledge of 
pottery they could have done this it is difficult to imagine, unless 
we supposed they may have employed means still, or till lately, 
used by the Indians of North America, who boil their food with- 
out putting the vessel in which it is cooked upon the fire. 
Vessels of wood, of bark, or of plait, so firmly worked as to con- 
tain water, are all spoken of by travellers within a century past 
as in use for boiling food by means of stones heated in the fire, 
and then thrown into these vessels filled with water which is 
thus boiled from within. 

In addition to the presumption of a once colder climate, which 
is furnished by the fauna, it is difficult ts suppose that at the 
period when these remains were left the climate was the same as 
it now is ; for, however we may have examples in the habits of 
the present Esquimaux, that in their cold climate it is possible to 
live without detriment to health amid an accumulation of animal 
remains, the case would be very different in the South of France, 
where at the temperature of the present day such accumulations 
would, except in winter, become speedily a fearfully decomposing 
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mass. That the inhabitants of that day had no such difficulty to 
contend with may be inferred from their having almost invariably 
chosen a southern exposure and the warmest and sunniest nooks 
for their residences, and that they lived in them at all seasons, and 
did not quit them in summer for cooler ones, is evident from the 
occurrence of the reindeer horns and bones in all conditions of age. 

It is to be noted that in this country there are no high moun- 
tains among whose snows, as in the Pyrenees, the reindeer could 
have refuged from the summer heats, the greatest elevation being 
a little over eight hundred feet. Although there is throughout 
these deposits of the reindeer period a complete absence of pot- 
tery, there are yet indications that in a later period of the stone 
age the knowledge of it was possessed by the inhabitants of this 
country ; for, at a distance of a few miles on a plateau of con- 
siderable elevation, near the castle of the Marquis De Campagne, 
have been lately observed, in connection with a carefully chipped 
barbed arrow-head of so called Celtic type, and a portion of a 
polished stone axe, abundant fragments of a rude pottery. 

It is of some interest to have good proofs, on a large scale, of 
man's existence with the reindeer in Southern Europe, more so 
to trace his hand in the fracture of its bones for food, and the 
marks on them of his knife as he cut away its skin, its flesh, and 
its sinews for thread ; but more so still to find upon its horns, en- 
graved, or cut in relievo, or sculptured, representations of the 
animal itself rendered with a characteristic fidelity which is un- 
mistakable. 

It would be easy to cite many circumstances illustrative of 
the resemblance between the condition and habits of the modern 
Esquimaux and these cave-dwellers of France at the reindeer 
period. But now comes the great question, When was the rein- 
deer period in Southern France ? and what is its antiquity ? 

It is far easier to indicate its place in the series of observed 
facts in relation to ancient man, than to assign to it any definite 
antiquity of years. Geologically, a wide gulph separates it from 
the drift period, though perhaps wider in the geological than in 
the palseontological aspects ; but, on the other hand, it will seem 
both from the palseontological and archaeological bearings, to be 
of higher antiquity than the kjokkenmoddings of Denmark and 
the lacustrine dwellings of Switzerland, and very certainly than 
the whole group of so called Celtic and cromlech remains. Com- 
paring first the former of the various periods it may be placed 
thus : — 

In the drift the mammoth and the rhinoceros are the predomi- 
nant animals, the horse is present and the reindeer appears but 
sparingly. In the Dordogne caves the reindeer predominates, as- 
sociated largely with the horse and aurochs, but all traces of such 
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domesticated animals as the sheep, the goat, and the dog, are 
wanting. 

In the kjokkenmoddings of Denmark, though so much nearer 
the sub-arctic regions, the reindeer is not found, and the fauna, 
though more ancient than that now existing, indicates the pre- 
sence of domesticated animals. 

The same may be said of the Swiss lacustrine dwellings — 
domestic animals are present, but the reindeer is absent from the 
most ancient of them, though that it was once in the neighbour- 
hood is evidenced by the existence of its remains. 

In none of the cromlechs or sepulchres is there a trace of 
reindeer, and the fauna is cited as more recent than either the 
kjokkenmodding or the lake dwellings. 

From the archaeological or industrial point of view it may be 
remarked that from the drift we have no example of man's 
industry, but implements of flint ; and of these only the larger 
and coarser have been detected, though there is no reason to 
doubt that he had also implements for finer work than the 
majority of those found are fitted for. 

In the cave period of reindeer, although man had attained to 
a great proficiency in chipping, we have a total absence of ground 
or polished axes, and though he had arrived at the art of sewing 
there is no trace that he knew how to spin, or even had the 
rudest kind of pottery. 

In the kjokkenmoddings pottery was not unfrequent, though 
ground axes and the spindle whorl are wanting. 

In the very oldest of the lake dwellings (those in which there 
is no trace of metal, as at Wangen) the majority of the axes are 
ground, and the grinding beds are the same as those found in the 
surface period of Denmark and England. Pottery is abundant — 
not only spinning but weaving is presented, and there are evi- 
dences that the cultivation of wheat had been attained to. In the 
cromlechs and the sepulchres, pottery is abundant, and the fre- 
quent occurrence of articles in bronze indicates a later period 

In conclusion, it must be admitted that the facts here stated do 
bear on the hitherto presumed duration of man's existence on earth, 
and can only be fairly interpreted in favour of a higher antiquity 
than was once assigned to it ; that these and kindred researches 
are doing in degree for the chronology of man what geology has 
already done for the chronology of the earth's crust — but, at the 
same time, I am bound to confess that, so far, nothing in the in- 
vestigation of the works of uncivilised or primitive man, either 
of ancient or modern times, appears to necessitate a change in the 
old cherished idea of the unity of the human race. 



